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tions due to Erysipelothrix insidiosa in other animals are known
to occur in many parts of the world. In Europe the infection in
swine appears in epizootic proportions in certain countries from
spring until early fall, and sporadic outbreaks are observed during
the colder months of the year. The disease has been reported from
North Africa, China, and Japan. In Australia and New Zealand, as
well as in America, polyarthritis in sheep due to Erysipelothrix
insidiosa is of some economic importance. The microorganism has
been isolated from various species of fowl in Europe and, es-
pecially in America, it is known to cause serious losses among tur-
keys.
In North America the disease in swine is most commonly seen
in the late summer months but the chronic forms of swine erysipelas
have been recognized throughout the entire year. The infection in
turkeys is most frequently seen in the late fall or early winter.
Natural infection in swine and perhaps in other animals occurs
commonly via the alimentary tract. Soil, food, and water are readily
contaminated by sick animals because the feces and urine contain
the microorganism. Soil, which may retain viable and virulent
microorganisms, serves as an excellent medium for conveying the
infection to the animal body by way of the digestive tract. Surface
waters may also be incriminated in transmitting the disease from
one farm to another. Erysipelothrix insidiosa has been isolated
from fish meal used in the preparation of animal foods which are,
therefore, potential sources of infection. Swine with subclinical
infection and those that have the chronic form of swine erysipelas
may live for a long time and be a constant source of infection. The
role in the transmission of the disease, played by healthy animals
which harbor Erysipelothrix insidiosa in their tissues, has not
been clarified but it has been repeatedly demonstrated that the
microorganism can be isolated from swine that have no demon-
strable disease.
Infections in man are largely limited to packing plant workers
and others who handle animal products. The ubiquity of Erysi-
pelothrix insidiosa is demonstrated by the number of cases of
erysipeloid among those who handle fish. In man, the disease is
largely limited to the hands and arms where the microorganism
has gained entrance via wounds. There are, however, several in-
stances where the infection could be traced to the ingestion of
pork. Of particular interest is the report that a group of veterinary
students became infected with Erysipelothrix insidiosa as the
result of dissecting an improperly embalmed horse in an anatomy
laboratory.